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e DO YOU KNOW THAT * 


In medieval centuries sugar was a lux- 
ity, used chiefly in medicines. 


The thickest clouds are more than ten 
miles through 


Four bushels of potatoes a year is the 
ration eaten by the 
the United States 


average’ person in 


The Eiffel Tower in Paris is to be 
painted a special bright yellow, which 
is considered to be the best preservative 
tint for the metal. 


In experiments with cows, at the Uni- 
versity of California, it was found that 
cold temperatures do not affect milk 
flow materially, but heat decreases the 
milk given. 


The United States uses up half the 
world’s output of tin, but only a negili- 
gible quantity of this metal is produced 
in the United States. 


Poison ivy is a native American 
plant. 
The world’s highest suspension 


bridge, recently completed, spans the 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas River. 


In the Chinese city of Hong Kong, 
boys clean and polish cars for three 
cents per day. 


Fish are now guided down the safest 
water highways by electric traffic signals, 
which deter them from entering unsafe 
streams by means of electrodes in the 
water. 


Victims of heat stroke are greatly 
overheated and flushed, and should be 
kept cool, until the ambulance comes, 
with applications of cool water; where- 
as victims of heat prostration are pale 
and cold and should be warmed with 
blankets and hot water bottles until the 
medical aid arrives. 
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MEDICINE 


Plans Made to Prevent an 
Infantile Paralysis Epidemic 


Conference Urges that Outsiders Refrain from Visiting 
Children Located at Summer Camps or Institutions 


LANS to prevent a widespread epi- 
P smi of infantile paralysis this sum- 
mer were formulated at a conference of 
health officers held on the invitation of 
Dr. Shirley S. Wynne, commissioner of 
health for New York City, and Dr. 
Thomas Parran, state health commis- 
sioner. 

A large outbreak of cases has been 
reported from New York City, partic- 
ularly from the borough of Brooklyn, 
which is where the terrific epidemic of 
1916 started. 


Should Repert Cases 


The conference ruled that state health 
oficers should advise directors of all 
summer camps to discourage visiting of 
the children by parents or friends from 
outside the camp. State health officers 
are also to advise superintendents of all 
institutions housing children, such as 
orphan asylums, boarding homes and 
special schools, to forbid any outside 
visitors to the children. 

The experience in such institutions 
during the 1916 campaign was that in 
the institutions forbidding outside visi- 
tors outbreaks of the disease were 
averted. The conference also urged com- 
plete reporting of all cases as a meas- 
ure which would help to keep the out- 
break somewhat under control. When 
it is necessary to move an_ infantile 
paralysis patient from one place to an- 
other, such as from the country to the 
city to get hospital treatment, the local 
health officer must notify the state 
health officer of the move, so that the 
latter may take steps to guard against 
spread of the infection in the new lo- 
cality. 

Participating in the conference were 
representatives of the health depart- 
ments of the New England states, Penn- 
syivania, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Ohio, and two medical officers from the 
U. S. Public Health Service. 

“The disease is so striking in its ill 
effects that we are more alarmed than 
the number of cases usually make neces- 
sary,’ Dr. William H. Park, director of 
the bureau of laboratories, New York 


City department of health, declared in a 
radio talk given under the auspices of 
Science Service and broadcast over the 
Columbia network. ‘However, the dis- 
ease is so tragic that we cannot blame 
parents for worrying.” 

The germs of infantile paralysis, or 
poliomyelitis as it is called in scientific 
circles, are much smaller than the germs 
of diphtheria or scarlet fever. They are 
so small that they pass through the 
pores of porcelain filters. This type of 
germ is called a virus. 

“Can we do anything to stop the 
spread of the disease? Something but 
not much,” Dr. Park said. 

“There are certain things that we 
know. The infection is spread by the in- 
fected secretions of human beings; the 
nasal secretions, the throat secretions, the 
intestinal discharges. This material when 
expelled from the human body remains 
alive for some days or weeks. 

“If it comes in contact the 
mucous membranes of very susceptible 
children, some light infections and some 
severe ones will probably develop in a 
fair proportion of the cases. In two in- 
stances the virus was transferred to a 
few children in raw milk. 

“We try therefore to limit as far as 
possible the contact of those who may 
be infected with those who are not. 
Therefore we treat any case of infantile 
paralysis in the same way we would a 
case of diphtheria. The secretions from 
the eyes, nose, mouth and the intestinal 
discharges are immediately disinfected. 
The one who nurses the child abstains 
as far as possible from mingling with 
healthy children. 


Nerve Cells Injured 


“Infantile paralysis almost never af- 
fects the intelligence. The injury done is 
confined to the nerve cells and the mus- 
cle fibers supplied by them. Usually a 
small or a larger group of muscles is 
wholly or partially affected. 

“When the convalescence is estab- 
lished we try to do what we can to 
strengthen the muscle fibers left intact 
in a muscle or if this is impossible we 
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FLU GERMS? 


This may turn out to be the first picture 
of the influenza germ. Prof. Arthur I. 
Kendall, of Northwestern University, 
thinks these paired germs, called diplo- 
cocci, are the visible stage of the usually 
invisible flu germ. Prof. Kendall devised a 
special culture process for making these 
and other invisible germs visible in the 
microscope. 


try to accustom other muscles to take 
over to some extent the function of those 
injured. 

“It was discovered that those who 
have suffered from muscular atrophy be- 
cause of paralysis can be benefited by ex- 
ercising while in the water.” 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 


Eskimo’s Fingerprints 
Reveal Racial Difference 


OW it is the anthropologists who 

are finding finger prints and hand 
prints and foot prints useful in identify- 
ing human beings. It appears that an 
individual's race is marked on his hands 
and feet, and that scientists skilled in 
dermatoglyphics can tell the difference 
between the hand or foot prints of the 
Japanese race, the white, negro or 
Eskimo. 

Application of prints to anthropologi- 
cal uses is still a new possibility. Only a 
few racial groups have as yet been 
printed, but the racial differences do ex- 
ist in those groups that have been tested. 

The latest people to be identified by 
their prints are Eskimos. When Henry 
B. Collins, Jr., of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, was at St. Lawrence Island, in 
Alaska, last summer he lined up Eskimo 
children and adolescents and some 
adults, too, to be “printed.” With much 
giggling and amusement the Eskimos 
submitted to having an inked roller run 
over the sole of the foot and an inked 
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glass pressed against the hand, and the 
impression was stamped on paper. 
The Eskimo prints have now been 
studied by Dr. Charles Midlo and Dr. 
Harold Cummins of the Department of 
Anatomy, Tulane University. A report 
which has just been completed demon- 
strates the existence of a distinct racial 
trend in the combinations of patterns 
and configurations of Eskimo prints. 


~~ <y 


News LETTER 

In the science of dermatoglyphics, 
anthropologists hope to gain a new 
criterion for distinguishing the races of 
man. Among the physical traits used in 
the comparative study of human groups 
are stature, facial features, and, most im- 
portant of all, the measurements and 
proportions of the skull. 
News Letter, 1931 
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Drying Lakes and Soil Erosion 
Destroyed Mayan Empire 


ECAUSE the face of the land in 
which they lived began to change 
insidiously, fatally, the Mayas of prehis- 
torte America temporarily lost «heir 
grip on civilization, and their first em- 
pire fell. This, at least, is the view ad- 
vanced by a geologist who has returned 
from the region where America’s great- 
est prehistoric civilization once flour- 
ished and then mysteriously succumbed. 
The geologist, Dr. C. Wythe Cooke 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, was sent 
by the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton to study the region within traveling 
range of the institutions camp at 
Uaxactun, Guatemala. Reporting his ob- 
servations in the Journal of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences, Dr. Cooke 
describes the hill and lowland country as 
it is, and as it doubtless appeared in the 
days when the Mayas had their beauti- 
ful cities and their farms there. 

The hills today are forested with big 
trees and a little underbrush. The low- 
lands are flat plains covered with a tan- 
gled mass of gnarled and twisted trees, 
festooned with vines. In the rainy sea- 
son these low plains are fiooded. At 
one time evidently the plains were lakes 
all the year round, affording plenty of 
water for the region and good transpor- 
tation. Both water supplies and trans- 
portation are highly inadequate today. 

Dr. Cooke suggests that quite possi- 
bly the transition from lake to lowland 
took place during the time of the Mayan 
Empire. If so, this would explain many 
facts about Mayan economics now hard 
to understand. 


“One may imagine the Peten District 
of Guatemala when first occupied by 
the Mayas to have had a thick fertile 
black soil,” he states. “During the many 
centuries of the Mayan occupation more 
and more of the soil was washed away 


until the bare limestone was exposed. 
Then the land was abandoned and re- 
verted to the jungle.” 

The erosion of the soil would have 
been enormously accelerated when the 
Mayas lived there, Dr. Cooke explains, 
for the Mayas cut down the forest to 
grow quantities of corn for their large 
population. 

If the geography of the region in 
Mayan days had been as it is now, bur- 
den bearers would have had a hard time 
of it traveling from one city to another. 
But if we think of the lakes as they once 
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Farmers Losing 


As Grasshoppers Take to Air 


HERE is war in the middle west. 

Aerial warfare. Embattled farmers 
are fighting a “plague of locusts,” great 
flying, migrating armies of grasshoppers, 
that sweep clean of any green thing 
fields that a few days before were cov- 
ered with growing crops. 

Government entomologists in Wash- 
ington watch their battle maps of this 
latest offense of insects against man. In 
the field, in South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Iowa, poison warfare experts are 
combatting the grasshopper menace. In- 
viting food poisoned with deadly arsenic 
is spread in the path of the moving 
hordes of grasshoppers. Already count- 
less thousands of the invading insects 
have been killed. 

Fast as the enemy ranks are thinned, 
reenforcements take their place at the 
front. Young grasshoppers, till now in- 
cubating in the warm soil, have joined 
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STRANGE FRUIT 


This wild rose is still a_ rose, 
prickly “gooseberries” are nothing but «4 
curious type of galls, produced by the 
sting of an insect looking for a good 
green stem in which to deposit her eggs. 
Photographed by Cornelia Clarke. 


were, obviously travel about the land in 
boats would have been easy, with only 
short overland distances to be covered, 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1981 
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in Insect War 


the insect “troops.” Hoppers with new 
ly-developed wings make surprise at 
tacks on farmers who thought them | 
selves rid of the pest which has already 
inflicted damage amounting to several 
million dollars. 


An area of 11,000 square miles it 
south central South Dakota with an evet 
larger area in north central Nebraska # 
the scene of the most intense fighting} 
The states immediately surrounding 
form the zone second in severity of a 
tacks, and local warfare with grasshop 
pers has been reported in all other west 
ern states to the Pacific and as far east 
as New York. 

With the grasshopper outbreaks it 
creasing in size, the farmers are likey 
to suffer even more extensive losses, saps 
Dr. W. H. Larrimer, Federal entomole 
gist in close touch with the situation. 

Science News Letter, August 8, 19% 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Scientists Discover Odd Cases 


f Taste and Odor 


News LETTER for 


Blindness 


Disagreement Found as to What Tastes Bitter and Sweet 
And Whether or Not Arbutus Blossoms Are Fragrant 


a HAT is bitter?” and “What is 

sweet?” may soon find their way 
to the class of questions which in- 
ades “How high is up?” Dr. A. F. 
Blakeslee and M. A. Salmon, of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
have discovered odd cases of odor and 
taste blindness which are comparable to 
the familiar color blindness. Flowers 
which some persons call sweet, others 
declare odorless; and an intensely bit- 
ter chemical is tasteless to a few. 

Dr. Blakeslee’s discovery of “odor 
blindness’” occurred quite by accident. 
In his garden in which he has been ex- 
perimenting with the breeding of new 
kinds of flowers, he secured a Verbena 
which to him was so very fragrant that 
he thought of calling it the Arbutus 
Verbena. But when he called the atten- 
tion of a friend to this blossom, the 
friend smelled nothing but exclaimed 
over the delightful fragrance of the 
flowers of another plant which to Dr. 
Blakeslee were quite odorless. 

Each suspected the other of a hoax, 
and they immediately called in all the 
persons available to sniff the two flowers 
to settle the dispute. Of forty persons 
who smelled the two varieties of Ver- 
bena, two-thirds could notice fragrance 
in the pink flowers but none in the red; 
one-third could smell sweetness in the 
red but not in the pink. Dr. Blakeslee 
was of the belief that this sensitiveness 
to certain odors and blindness to others 
might be hereditary, but unfortunately 
an early frost killed the plants before it 
was possible to test his theory. 

This experiment with the Verbena in- 
terested Dr. Blakeslee in a discovery by 
Dr. A. L. Fox, a chemist of Wilming- 
ton, Del., of a taste-blindness for a cer- 
tain synthetic chemical which is in- 
tensely bitter to some persons. The curi- 
ous behavior of persons volunteering to 
taste this chemical was reported exclu- 
sively by Science Service last April. 

The chemical which bears the com- 
plicated name of para-ethoxy-phenyl- 
thio-carbamide is so bitter that a solu- 
tion of only one teaspoonful in 200 gal- 
lons of water will pucker the mouth of 


the unfortunate taster and leave an un- 
pleasant flavor on his tongue for sev- 
eral hours. Others will place the pure 
crystals on their tongue, taste nothing, 
and wonder what all the fuss is about. 
Dr. Blakeslee is now testing as many 
subjects as he can find willing to take 
the chance of tasting the bitter dose in 
an effort to find out how the inheritance 
of this odd taste blindness fits in with 
the laws of heredity known to science. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 


AVIATION 


Akron Will be First 
Airship With Heat System 


HE AKKON will be the first airship 

in this country to be equipped with a 
heating system which will make all the 
living and working quarters of the ship 
comfortable in the chilly heights through 
which she will sail. Even the Graf Zep- 
pelin does not have a heating system. 

But despite the fact that heat for mak- 
ing the ship comfortable will be fur- 
nished by the engines, there will be no 
danger to the crew from carbon mono- 
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xide poisoning even should some acci- 
dent cause a leak in the exhaust lines. 


For the officer on duty in the control 
room would be automatically warned by 
a flashing light and a buzzer should the 
deadly gas find its way into the most 
remote room even though the concen- 
tration might be only one hundredth of 
one per cent. 

This small amount of the gas would 
never be a serious danger under ordinary 
circumstances, but where a person might 
sleep all night breathing the gas or 
even remain in the tainted atmosphere 
for days, it undoubtedly would affect 
his health to some degree. 

When the dread gas flashes its own 
signal to the officer in the control room 
it also sends warning to the engine 
room. There the heating system is imme- 
diately cut off and the air which other- 
wise circulates through it is discharged 
outside the ship. Then the trouble can 
be investigated and the leak found with- 
out any further danger to those aboard. 

The warning device has been devel- 
oped by Dr. Joel J. White, Flight Sur- 
geon of the Navy's Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, and C. E. Earle, chemical 
engineer, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy, 
in cooperation with the Mine Safety Ap- 
pliance Co. It is a modification of one 
previously used in the Holland Tunnel 
in New York City, and is based on re- 
search at Johns Hopkins University and 
the University of California. 

Samples of the air from the main 
heating ducts of the airship are carried 
by leads to safety apparatus. 

News Letter, 1932 
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THE AKRON, WORLD’S LARGEST AIRSHIP, NEARING COMPLETION 
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ASTRONOMY 


Celestial Fireworks 


NCE 


NeEws 


Best Chance in Years to See August Meteors As Skies 
Will be Dark on Crucial Nights, 11th and 12th of Month 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


regen the most frequent subject 
for speculation in the field of as- 
tronomy is the possibility of communi- 
cation with other planets. A few years 
ago, when the planet Mars came closer 
to the earth than it had for a long time 
in the past, a number of wild schemes 
were proposed for signalling the hypo- 
thetical Martians. Now that rocket 
propulsion seems to be dawning, there 
has been considerable discussion of the 
possibility of actually traveling to some 
other planet, or at least to the moon. 

Most of this discussion is based on a 
very slight scientific background, but oc- 
casionally a competent authority vent- 
ures an opinion. Probably the most 
optimistic of these is Prof. John Q. 
Stewart, of Princeton University, who 
has expressed the view that man will 
be able to travel to the moon by the 
year 2050. Indeed, a few months ago, 
Dr. Stewart took part in a radio broad- 
cast that he prepared, describing such 
an imaginary flight. 


No Hope of Leaving Earth 


However, an equally competent au- 
thority is Dr. F. R. Moulton, of Chi- 
cago. In a recent book, Astronomy, 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
he declares that there is no hope that 
the wish of man to leave the earth will 
ever be realized. He says: “The difh- 
culty of escaping the earth’s gravity 1s 
insuperable; the problem of directing a 
journey through the celestial spaces and 
that of descending gently to rest on the 
surface of another gravitating body are 
equally formidable. Only those who 
are unfamiliar with the physical factors 


involved believe that such adventures 
will ever pass beyond the realms of 
fancy.” 


It seems, therefore, to be a case where 
the doctors disagree and the layman can 
take his choice. One can hardly help but 
recall, however, that not so many years 
ago, just before the Wright Brothers 
made their first airplane flight, a distin- 
“proved conclusively” 


guished physic ist 
that it was absolutely impossible for a 


heavier-than-air machine to leave the 
ground! 

But whether or not we can ever go to 
other planets, or even send messages to 
them, it is a fact that we are constantly 
receiving messages from elsewhere in 
the universe. They have been coming 
for ages, and this month an unusually 
good chance is afforded to see them. 
These messages are the shooting stars, 
or meteors, that constantly bombard the 
earth from outer space, and occasionally 
land on the surface as meteorites. On 
any clear night they can be seen, at the 
rate of three or four an hour, but at cer- 
tain times of year they come in ‘‘show- 
ers,"’ when their numbers are greatly in- 
creased. The most dependable of these 
showers occurs in August. On _ the 
nights of August 11 and 12 they ap- 
pear in greatest profusion. While 
many may be as bright as the most bril- 
liant stars, most of them are fainter, and 
so the darker the sky, the more can be 
seen. Last year the moon was just past 
the full phase at the time, and its glare 
blotted out all but the brightest of the 
August meteors. This month, however, 
the moon is new on the thirteenth; so 
the crucial nights will be dark from 
dusk to dawn. 

The reason for this meteor shower, 








WEST 


NORTHERN SKIES DURING AUGUST 


Here will be visible the constellation Perseus, from which the meteors, like a swarm of 
insects, seem to radiate. 
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or any such shower, is simply that the 
meteors are traveling around the sun in 
a more or less continuous swarm. This 
stream crosses the path of the earth in 
the place that it occupies in August, 
Then, the earth intercepts a large num. 
ber of the meteors, and as they fall 
towards the ground they are heated to 
incandescence by the friction of the 
atmosphere. Most of them are quite 
small, no larger than a grain of sand, 
or a pin head for the largest. They are 
completely burned, and never reach the | 
ground. 





Most meteors are seen after | 
midnight, because at that time the earth 
meets them head-on. In the evening 
only those moving fast enough to catch 
up with the earth are visible. 


Meteor per Minute 


2 a IS 


If you watch the sky after midnight 
on the eleventh or the twelfth, you will 
see them at the rate of one or two a 
minute. Of course, the weather has to 
be clear, and the sky should also be 
dark, if you want to see the greatest 
numbers. With the moon safely out of 
the way, one source of trouble is elimi- 
nated, but the glare of city lights may 
be just as troublesome. Therefore, if 
you want to observe the “celestial fire 
works” the best thing is to get out into 
the country. 

After you watch them for a while, 
you will notice a peculiar fact. They } 
are not wandering about the sky indis- 
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WEST 


FOUR STARS OF FIRST MAGNITUDE 


Can be seen this month in the southern heavens: Arcturus in the west, Antares in the 
southweset, Vega, almost overhead, and below it to the southeast, Altaire. 


criminately, like a swarm of insects, but 
they all seem to radiate from one part 
of the sky: in the constellation of Per- 
seus. For that reason these August 
shooting stars are called the Perseid 
meteors. Actually, they do not radiate 
from a point. They are moving in 
a practically parallel direction, and their 
paths only seem to converge in the dis- 
tance, like the parallel tracks of a rail- 
road. 

The study of meteors is one of the 
best means afforded the amateur astron- 
omer to cooperate with the profes- 
sionals. The latter, constantly at work 
with their great telescopes, can hardly 
afford to spare the time to chart the 
paths of shooting stars. But these paths 
should be studied, and for that reason 
there has been formed a very active 
group of amateurs, known as the Amer- 
ican Meteor Society, with headquarters 
at the Flower Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, located at Up- 
per Darby, Pa. Dr. Charles P. Olivier, 
director of the Observatory, is the presi- 
dent and guiding spirit of this organi- 
zation. New members are always wel- 
comed, for quantity of observations, 
rather than a very high degree of accur- 
acy, is wanted. Furthermore, it is a 
society without any dues! 


Count the Shooting Stars 


The simplest sort of a meteor obser- 
vation is the counting of shooting stars 
during half-hour periods. To do this 
you should select a good location, away 
from the city, and provide yourself with 
a time piece, paper and pencil and a 
flashlight. Watch as large an area of 
the sky as possible, and count each 
meteor that you are certain you see dur- 


ing each half hour, for instance, from 
12 to 12:30; from 12:30 to 1:00 and 
so on. You should also make a note 
of any changes that may affect the visi- 
bility, such as passing clouds. If a par- 
ticularly bright meteor appears, record 
its time. 

You should watch the same part of 
the sky during the whole time of obser- 
vation, and note the direction. The 
northeast is the best part of the sky, for 
Perseus is in that direction in the early 
morning hours. By dawn, it is almost 
overhead. For a person who knows the 
constellations, a still more useful labor 
is to chart the meteors on a map of the 
heavens. The American Meteor So- 
ciety issues special maps for the pur- 
pose, as well as literature giving more 
detailed information. These can be ob- 
tained from Dr. Olivier, to whom the 
observation notes should be sent. 


Heavenly Commerce 


At one time reputable scientists re- 
fused to believe it possible that a stone 
or a piece of iron could fall from the 
heavens to the earth. In 1790 a large 
number of meteorites fell to the ground 
in southwestern France, and were ob- 
served by hundreds of people. Over 
300 signed statements were submitted 
to scientific bodies, as well as samples 
of meteorites themselves, but only to 
have the evidence ridiculed as an ex- 
ample of popular credulity. In 1803, 
however, some fell in another part of 
France, and the astronomer Biot went 
to investigate. He recognized their au- 
thenticity and convinced his colleagues, 
so since then meteors and meteorites 
have been respectable astronomical 
bodies. 


But though astronomers now agrfee as 
to what meteorites are, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to where they 
come from. Dr. Olivier, who is an ac- 
knowledged authority, holds to the the- 
ory that they were born of the sun at 
the same time as the rest of the solar 
system. Presumably this occurred when 
the gravitational effect of a passing star 
produced enormous tides on the sun, 
which finally broke off completely from 
the parent body, and formed the planets, 
and the material that formed the comets 
and meteors. Since some of the meteors 
appear to enter the earth’s atmosphere 
with so high a speed that they must 
have come from outside the solar sys- 
tem, Dr. Olivier takes this as evidence 
that the process of planet building has 
gone on e!sewhere in the universe, and 
that the meteors are visitors from much 
more distant space than has previously 


been supposed. 


Different View 


A different view is represented by Dr 
Moulton, whose opinion regarding pos- 
sible travel to other parts of the uni- 
verse was quoted before. In his recent 
book he accepts the theory of Dr. T. C. 
Chamberlin, with whom he collaborated 
in developing the theory of the forma- 
tion of the solar system by the action 
of a passing star, and which is known by 
their names. According to Chamberlin’s 
theory, the sun is frequently ejecting 
iron, Magnesium, oxygen, etc., in the 
form of vapor. Within a few weeks, 
this material reaches the distance of the 
earth, and by that time its heavier con- 
stituents have condensed into solid 
masses, which he calls chondrules. But 
the stuff keeps on going, though at 
slower speed, and the gravitational at- 
traction the chondrules have for each 
other makes them form compact clus- 
ters. After long ages they may again 
return to the vicinity of the sun, and 
the heat partly melts them, and cements 
them into meteors. If this is true, then 
there is a constant supply of meteors, 
though one that falls tonight may have 
left the sun millions of years ago. 


Besides the Perseid meteors, the Au- 
gust night skies offer some other at- 
tractions. The planet Mercury, which 
never travels far from the sun and is 
seldom seen, will be visible low in the 
west at twilight on the eighth and for 
a day or two before and after. Mars is 
now in the constellation of Virgo, and 
will be seen a little higher in the west 
after sunset. Saturn will be seen low in 
the south and the southwest all dur- 
ing the month. (Turn to page 92) 
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Ash-trays Recommended 
As Part of Hunting Outfit 


EARING ash-trays as part of 

one’s hunting costume is recom- 
mended by the American Game Com- 
mission as one way of reducing forest 
fires. 

The ash-tray adornment can be elabor- 
ate or simple, according to the dictates 
of the wearer's taste. 

Warden Frank Sanda, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who started the fashion, suggests 
that any kind of small tin can or box 
with lid, with two safety pins soldered 
on its back, will serve the purpose. It 
may be worn at the spot considered most 
convenient by the hunter or other out- 
doors devotee. 

The use of such containers for de- 
positing cigar and cigarette stubs, pipe 
ashes, and burnt matches, is urged, par- 
ticularly at this time of the year when 
fires are a serious menace to forests. 
News August 8, 1931 


Science 


Letter, 


Neptune's Satellite 
Weighed for First Time 


N° LONGER will the world wonder 

the weight of Neptune's 
satellite, because three Mount Wilson 
Observatory scientists have collaborated 


about 


in determining the body's mass. 

Dr. Seth B. Nicholson, eminent as- 
tronomer, calculated the mass, assisted 
by Dr. Adrian van Maanen and How- 
ard C. Willis of the observatory’s staff. 

The satellite is probably not greater 
than one-tenth or less than four one- 
hundredths the mass of the earth, Dr. 
Nicholson declared, giving for the first 
time a report on the body's mass. 

The significance of this observation, 
Dr. Nicholson stated, is the relation of 
the satellite to the probable mass of 
Pluto, the ninth planet, discovered last 
year. From this calculation, the astrono- 
mer indicated Pluto’s size probably is 
similar to the mass of Neptune's mate. 

“The mass of Neptune's satellite may 
be determined from its perturbations on 
Neptune if sufficiently accurate observa 
Neptune's position are 
tained,”’ Dr. Nicholson stated. ‘Neptune 
revolves about the center of mass of it 
at a distance which de 


tions ol ob 


and its satellite 
pends on their relative masses. 
“Photographs of Neptune were taken 


on 13 nights from May 8 to 22 of this 


year with the 60-inch reflector on Mount 


Wilson. Since Neptune was stationary in 
right ascension on May 15, the plates 
could be measured in pairs on the 
stereocomparator using the same com- 
parison stars for the whole series. 

“All plates taken on three nights and 
one plate on another night were at first 
rejected as too poor to measure, but 
later two of these plates were measured 
on account of their favorable position 
for the determination of the mass. Ad- 
ditional plates were taken on March 17, 
June 17 and 18 which were used to cor- 
rect the ephemeris of Neptune. With 
the corrected ephemeris the relative mo- 
tion of the center of mass of the system 
was obtained from each pair of plates. 

“The difference between the com- 
puted motion of the center of mass and 
the observed motion of Neptune was 
used to determine the mass of the 
satellite.” 

News Letter, August 8, 1931 


scrence 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


“Ancient” Remains Prove 
To Be Recent Indians 


EPORTS which had begun to gain 

circulation, to the effect that re- 
mains of human beings thousands of 
years old had been scooped up by steam- 
shovels at gravel pits near Stratford, 
Iowa, have been set straight by prompt 
investigation of the gravel sites by Dr. 
Truman Michelson, of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Dr. Michelson, who visited the scene 
of the steamshovel operations at the re- 
quest of Science Service, in order to 
make a scientific investigation, found 
remains of Indians who lived perhaps 
two or three centuries ago, but no re- 
mains of men who lived in the days of 
the mammoths as rumors had declared. 

Age of the Indians is estimated by Dr. 
Michelson from the fact that the frag- 
ments of skull which he examined are 
not mineralized, as ancient bones are apt 
to be; and also from the fact that bones 
of horses were found, showing that 
these Indians date from a time after the 
Spanish conquerors brought horses to 
America. A single stone axe, polished 
and grooved, and broken pottery of 4 
rough Algonkian type, were unearthed 
with the bones. 

Two sites near Stratford, six miles 
apart, have been examined by Dr. Mich- 
elson, who found both wrecked by the 
gravel shoveling. One undisturbed area, 
which may contain additional burials, 


will be excavated this fall, if present 
plans are carried out. 
Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 























MEDICINE 


Vaccinating Babies With 
Tuberculosis Germs Favored 


HE COMMITTEE appointed by the 

Academy of Medicine at Paris to in- 
vestigate the vaccination of newborn 
babies with living, attenuated tubercu- 
losis germs, has just given a favorable 
report on the method, which was de- 
vised by Professor A. Calmette of the 
Pasteur Institute. 

The committee concluded that there 
were no proved cases in which the vac- 
cine, known as B. C. G., when given by 
mouth had changed from its attenuated, 
weakened form to a virulent disease- 
causing one. 

In the great majority of cases, B. C. G. 
was stood well by the infants. 

Letter, August 8, 1931 


Science News 


ASTRONOMY 


First Large All-American 
Telescope Nears Completion 


HE NEW 69-inch telescope of the 

Perkins Observatory of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University at Delaware, Ohio, 
is expected to be in operation by June. 

The larger mirror, to be the third 
largest in the world, is now being 
ground and polished at the factory of 
J. W. Fecker Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Harlan T. Stetson has been ad- 
vised that the extremely accurate figur- 
ing of the giant piece of glass is pro- 
gressing more rapidly than in the case 
of large telescope mirrors because of 
the high quality of the boro-silicate 
glass cast by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

This mirror is the first large telescope 
disc to be made in America. The gov- 
ernment glass makers succeeded in dem- 
onstrating the possibility of making 
large pieces of optical glass in this 
country. 

As the telescope mounting has al- 
ready been installed by the Warner 
and Swasey Company, Cleveland, the 
new 69-inch telescope will be the first 
large telescope to be made completely in 
America. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1921 
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MEDICINE 


Cod Liver Oil Better Than 
Viosterol for Rickets 


ARNING that viosterol, which is 

irradiated ergosterol and potent as 
preventive of rickets, should not be gen- 
erally substituted for cod liver oil in the 
diet of children was issued by Prof. A. 
R. Bliss, Jr., of the University of Ten- 
nessee at the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, at Miami. 

Prof. Bliss and his associates, E. O. 
Prather and Martha Nelson, found that 
while viosterol has an effect on calcifica- 
tion and growth of bone, and therefore 
is able to prevent or cure rickets, it has 
not the power to stimulate growth and 
development of the body and vital or- 
gans or to prevent infections of the up- 
per ait passages. 

“Since colds, malnutrition and intesti- 
nal inadequacies are more frequent in 
children than rickets, this study em- 
phatically suggests that the apparently 
widespread substitution of irradiated 
ergosterol (viosterol) for cod liver oil 
in the diet of the child is not logical 
and may result in an appreciable de- 
crease of the child’s strength and re- 
sistance to infections,” these investiga- 
tors concluded. 
News Letter, 1931 


Science August 8, 
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Indians Would Revive 
Authentic Tribal Costumes 


N° LONGER is the long, feathered 
war bonnet to be worn by every 
well-dressed Indian as “the Indian 
tuxedo.’ Indians of various tribes who 
have gravitated to Hollywood to become 
moving picture actors, singers, artists, or 
to work at other occupations have started 
a movement to revive authentic tribal 
costumes. When they appear in public 
in Indian regalia they will attempt to 
have the regalia just what their own 


tribesmen would have worn in the 
ancient times. 
The costume movement has _ been 


started by a faction headed by Joe 
Noonan, a Cherokee artist of consider- 
able ability. It is pointed out that 


Hollywood and Los Angeles have a float- 
ing Indian population of several hun- 
dred. These Indians often appear in 
public at functions in what they con- 
sidered Indian costume. Now, they 
realize that many of their costumes are 
hodge-podge collections of garments 
gathered from tribes all over the Plains 
area and the Southwest. The war bon- 
net, the most conspicuous example of 
this borrowed finery, was originally 
worn only by tribes of the Plains area, 
yet it has spread from coast to coast with 
variations until ethnologists dubbed it 
“the Indian tuxedo.” 

If the more studious Indians take 
paire with their tribal outfits worn on 
public occasions, it may yet be possible 
for the observer to distinguish the tribes 
by noting the cut of garments, the bead 
or quill work decorations, and the type 
of headgear worn. 


News 1931 


Science Letter, August 8, 


MEDICINE 


Cases of Lead Poisoning 
Not Hard to Detect 


F A MAN dies of lead or mercury 

poisoning, it should not be hard to 
determine this fact after his death, it 
appears from a report to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association by Dr. E. V. 
Lynn of the University of Washington. 
Dr. Lynn, with his associate, L. W. 
Rising, found that the full amount of 
mercury or lead present in the body at 
the time of death can be isolated from 
the body for a protracted period of time 
thereafter. 

A great many of the published meth- 
ods for the determination of these pois- 
ons are faulty, they found. They also 
reported toxicological studies on cocaine, 
morphine, phenol and iodine. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Two Aristocratic Ladies 
Emerge From Retirement 


See front cover 

There is something about newly- 
emerged silkworm moths that makes 
one think of the ladies of Cathay or 
Cipangu, long ago and far away, clothed 
in silk spun by ancestors of today's silk 
worms. 

In the cover picture of this week's 
SCIENCE News Letter, Cornelia Clarke 
has made an admirable camera capture 
of that atmosphere, most palpable to 
the fingers of the eye, but not to be 
snared in words. 

Letter, August 8, 19381 


Science News 


Digging Devil Worshippers 
Help Reduce Unemployment 


N ANCIENT people older than 

the Assyrians are solving a present- 
day unemployment problem in the town 
of Mosul, in Mesopotamia. 

In 1927 the village was the poorest in 
the district. Its inhabitants were out of 
work and had no money. They lived 
on flaps of barley bread and water, sup- 
plemented several times a year with a 
piece of meat or a few vegetables. 

Today they are out of debt, they own 
sheep, they have good food, and they 
have even begun to save money. 

This bringing of prosperity to a poor 
town in Asia Minor is a secondary ac- 
complishment of the archaeological ex- 
pedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and the American Schools 
of Oriental Research and Dropsie Col- 
lege, explained Professor Ephraim A. 
Speiser, director of the expedition. 
About 300 workmen have been em- 
ployed, he said. Some are Devil Wor- 
shippers; others are Mohammedans and 
Christians of the Chaldean and Jacobite 
sects. 

Science News Letter, August 8, 19381 


Wood Alcohol Dangerous 
If Absorbed Through Skin 


HE DANGER to health and life 

from methanol, cheap synthetic wood 
alcohol which is being widely used as 
an automobile radiator anti-freeze and 
in certain industries, is not limited to its 
use as a beverage, Dr. Carey P. McCord 
of the Industrial Health Conservancy 
Laboratories has reported to the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 

The deaths last winter of 208 persons 
who drank methonal have overshadowed 
its other dangers, Dr. McCord pointed 
out, and urged that unusual protective 
measures for the safety of the public 
and of industrial workers are needed. 

Methanol is now finding wide use in 
such industries as dry-cleaning, hat-mak- 
ing, metal-working, painting and cabi- 
netmaking. 

Methanol is just as dangerous when 
absorbed through the skin or when its 
vapor is inhaled as when the liquid is 
drunk, Dr. McCord found in investiga- 
tions with animals. Authorities are not 
agreed, however, on the question of 
whether methanol is dangerous through 
skin absorption and inhalation. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 
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Civilization Forces Indians’ 


Return to Tribal Habits 


IVILIZATION has often tried to 
force the Indian into living the 
white man’s way. Now, in Owens Val- 
ley, California, civilization is forcing 
the desert Indians to retreat into the sort 
of existence that their tribal ancestors 
knew. Tiny seeds, insects, and worms 
are the foods to which the natives are 
returning. Native crafts are being re 

vived 
The reason for the change ts that 
practically all of the Los Angeles water 
supply comes from this isolated Owens 
Valley, and in order to make the city’s 
water supply secure, it has become nec 
the privately 


essary to purchase all 
Not only is 


owned land in the valley 
Los Angeles buying farms, but entire 
towns. The Valley is being turned back 
desert state. 

mad 
white people. 


tc itS native 
The 

years working for the 

Soon, there [ 


Indians have a living for 
more farms or 
towns and white inhabitants. But 
the Indians are not leaving along with 


will be no 


rew 


the whites They are part of the desert 
ountry, and could no more transplant 
ould the pinon trees 


themseives than 


and the sage brus! 
We no leave 
ple Hand 
Our people here 
people come. Stay long time after 
white people go. We food our 
grandfathers did 
The Valley Indians are known local- 
ly as Paiutes and to scientists as Eastern 


Mono Comparatively little is known of 


ured old “Crip- 


George and his wife Susie. 


I before 


ong time 


white 


get Same 


their past, but it would appear that they 
have lived in eastern California for 
many centuries 

Food such as white men are accus- 


tomed to eat is scarce in the arid coun- 
try. In the old days, the Paiutes were 
forced to use a variety of seemingly im- 
nuts, tedi- 


small 


pract il foods, such as pin 
ously 


ground in stone mortars; 


tubers pulled from the ground by hand; 


11 1 


very small wild prass seeds thousands 


i W 


of wh required for one meal; 
peyahgis, a kind of fat, succulent worm 
gathered from the pine trees; and other 
insects and even reptiles. These same 
ancient foods are being eaten increasing- 
ly as white civilization recedes from 


Owens Valley 


Not only native foods but also native 
arts and crafts are being developed again 
by Owens Valley Indians. Women of 
the tribe have long been known for 
their fine technique in manufacture of 
willow baskets and now this skill is 
utilized as never before. Thousands of 
tourists go through Owens Valley every 
summer on their way to the High Sierra 
and the Indians are finding the tourists 
good customers. 

The Paiutes also make good rabbit 
skin blankets which command a high 
price. Men of the tribe are learning the 
songs and dances of their fathers, the 
public demonstrations of which bring 
them many dollars from these same 
tourists. 

In view of conditions, scientists are 
hopeful that here in the Owens Val- 
ley will be preserved for posterity a liv- 
ing laboratory where the traditions and 


customs of the original native Cali- 
fornians may be studied. 
Scene Ve Lette fugust 8, 1931 
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MODERNISTIC IDOL 


A grotesque little human figure carved a 
century ago, and yet it exhibits a remark- 
ably modernistic tendency. Indians living 
in southern Illinois made this idol out of 
fluorite. It is said to indicate the high 
development of ancient art. The idol is 
one foot tall and weighs 42 pounds, and 
answers to the name of “Perrin Image.” 


Color Music Made Directly 


From Sound of 


RREGULAR SHAPES of red, green, 

blue and white light flashed and 
twisted on a screen here in time with 
orchestral music as Edward B. Patter- 
son, R. C. A. Victor engineer, gave his 
first public demonstration of a new 
method of color music. 

His apparatus seems to have solved 
many of the technical problems in- 
volved. It is the first in which the 
color is actually operated by sound. Pre- 
vious experimental machines have oper- 
ated the color instruments evuurely sep- 
arately from sound instruments. 


One of the most recent members of 


the ever-increasing family of vacuum 
tubes—the thyratron—is at the heart of 


the Patterson apparatus. With this de- 
vice a very minute change in electrical 
to control the flow of 


current is able 


a much larger power 


Instruments 


The input is in the form of a small 
electrical current which may come fro.n 
a microphone picking up the sound 
waves from an actual musician or or 
chestra, or it may come direct from the 
electrical pickup of a phonograph. In 
the latter case, as demonstrated in Phil- 
adelphia, a loud speaker can also be con- 
nected in the circuit, to give the suund 
along with the color. 


The input is passed through a group 
of four wave filters, each picking out a 
band of vibrations ooly 
the low notes, another those a little 
higher, a third those still higher pitch 


One passes 


ed, and a fourth the shrill notes. The 
currents from these filters are furcher 
amplified and then operate the thyra- 


tron tubes, which in turn operate col- 
ored lamps, one for each band of waves 
News Letter. Auau 7921 
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BIOLOGY 


“Darwin's Point” and Other Rudiments 


“A Classic of Science” 


Pointed Ears and a Woolly Coat Apparently Accompanied 
A Keener Sense of Smell in Man’s Pre-Human Ancestors 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, and Se- 
lection in Relation to Sex. By Charles 
Darwin. In two volumes. London: John 
Marray, 1871. 


HE CELEBRATED sculptor, Mr. 

Woolner, informs me of one little 

uliarity in the external ear, which he 
has often observed both in men and 
women, and of which he perceived the 
full signification. His attention was 
first called to the subject whilst at work 
on his figure of Puck, to which he had 
given pointed ears. He was thus led to 
examine the ears of various monkeys, 
and subsequently more carefully those 
of man. The pecularity consists in a 
little blunt point, projecting from the 
inwardly folded margin, or helix. Mr. 
Woolner made an exact model of one 
such case, and has sent me the accom- 
panying drawing. These points not 
only project inwards, but often a little 
outwards, so that they are visible when 
the head is viewed from directly in 
front or behind. They are variable in 
size and somewhat in position, standing 
either a little higher or lower; and they 
sometimes occur on one ear and not on 
the other. Now the meaning of these 
projections is not, I think, doubtful ; 
but it may be thought that they offer too 
trifling a character to be worth notice. 
This thought, however, is as false as it 
is natural. Every character, however 
slight, must be the result of some defi- 
nite cause; and if it occurs in many in- 
dividuals deserves consideration. The 
helix obviously consists of the extreme 
margin of the ear folded inwards; and 
this folding appears to be in some man- 
ner connected with the whole external 
ear being permanently pressed back- 
wards. In many monkeys, which do 
not stand high in the order, as baboons 
and some species of macacus, the upper 
portion of the ear is slightly pointed, 
and the margin is not at all folded in- 
wards; but if the margin were to be 
thus folded, a slight point would neces- 
sarily project inwards and probably a 
little outwards. This could actually be 
Observed in a specimen of the Afeles 


beelzebuth in the Zoological Gardens: 
and we may safely conclude that it is a 
similar structure—a vestige of form- 
erly pointed ears—which occasionally 
reappears in man. 

The nictitating membrane, or third 
eyelid, with its accessory muscles and 
other structures, is especially well de- 
veloped in birds, and is of much func- 
tional importance to them, as it can be 
rapidly drawn across the whole eye-ball. 
It is found in some reptiles and amphi- 
bians, and in certain fishes, as in sharks. 
It is fairly well developed in the two 
lower divisions of the mammalian 
series, namely, in the monotremata and 
marsupials, and in some few of the 
higher mammals, as in the walrus. But 
in man, the quadrumana, and most 
other mammals, it exists, as is admitted 
by all anatomists, as a mere rudiment, 
called the semi-lunar fold. 


Of Highest Importance 


The sense of smell is of the highest 
importance to the greater number of 
mammals—to some, as the ruminants, 
in warning them of danger; to others, 
as the carnivora, in finding their prey; 
to others, as the wild boar, for both 
purposes combined. But the sense of 
smell is of extremely slight service, if 
any, even to savages, in whom it is gen- 
erally more highly developed than in 
the civilized races. It does not warn 
them of danger, nor guide them to their 
food; nor does it prevent the Esqui- 
maux from sleeping in the most fetid 
atmosphere, nor many savages from 
eating half-putrid meat. Those who 
believe in the principle of gradual evo- 
lution, will not readily admit that this 
sense in its present state was originally 
acquired by man, as he now exists. No 
doubt he inherits the power in an en- 
feebled and so far rudimentary condi- 
tion, from some early progenitor, to 
whom it was highly serviceable and by 
whom it was continually used. We can 
thus perhaps understand how it is, as 
Dr. Maudsley has truly remarked, that 
the sense of smell in man “‘is singularly 


effective in recalling vividly the ideas 
and images of forgotten scenes and 
places; for we see in those animals, 
which have this sense highly developed 
such as dogs and horses, that old recol- 
lections of persons and places are 
strongly associated with their odour. 
Man differs conspicuously from all 
the other Primates in being almost 
naked. But a few short straggling hairs 
are found over the greater part of the 
body in the male sex, and fine down on 
that of the female sex. In individuals 
belonging to the same race these hairs 
are highly variable, not only in abund- 
ance, but likewise in position: thus the 
shoulders in some Europeans are quite 
naked, whilst in others they bear thick 
tufts of hair. There can be little doubt 
that the hairs thus scattered over the 
body are the rudiments of the uniform 
hairy coat of the lower animals. This 
view is rendered all the more probable, 
as it is known that fine, short, and pale- 
coloured hairs on the limbs and other 
parts of the body occasionally become 
developed into “thick-set, long, and 
rather coarse dark hairs,” when abnor- 
mally nourished near old-standing in- 
flamed surfaces. (Please turn page) 





“DARWIN’S POINT” 


This vestigial tip sometimes appears as a 
reminder of an earlier form of the human 
ear. 
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I am informed by Mr. Paget that per- 
sons belonging to the same family often 
have a few hairs in their eyebrows much 
longer than the others; that this 
slight peculiarity seems to be inherited. 
These hairs apparently represent the 
vibrissae, which are used as organs of 
touch by many of the lower animals. 
In a young chimpanzee I observed that 
a few upright, rather long, hairs, pro- 
jected above the eyes, where the true 
eyebrow s, if present, would have stood. 

The fine wool-like hair, or so-called 
lanugo, with which the human foetus 
during the sixth month is thickly cov- 
ered, offers a more curious case. It is 
first developed, during the fifth month, 
on the eyebrows and face, and especially 
round mouth, where it is much 
longer than on the head. A moustache 
of this kind was observed by Eschricht 
foetus: but this is not so 
may at 


SO 


the 


on a female 
surprising a 


first appear, for the two sexes generally 


circumstance as it 


resemble each other in all external char- 
acters during an early period of growth. 
The direction and arrangement of the 
hairs on all parts of the foetal body are 
the same as in the adult, but are subject 
to much variability. The whole sur- 
face, including even the forehead and 
ears, is thus thickly clothed; but it is a 
significant fact that the palms of the 
hands and the soles of the feet are quite 
naked, like the interior surfaces of all 
four extremities in most of the lower 
animals. As this can hardly be an ac- 
cidental coincidence, we must consider 
the woolly covering of the foetus to be 
the rudimental representative of the first 
permanent coat of hair in those mam- 
mals which are born hairy. This repre- 
sentation is much more complete, in ac- 
cordance with the usual law of embryo- 
logical development, than that afforded 
by the straggling hairs on the body of 
adult 


the 
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Fear and Flight 


were the horses drawing the chariot of Mars, 
the god of war, moving across the heavens. 


The Moons of Mars 


were named for those dashing steeds 
Phobos and Deimos, who swept to battie 


Asaph Hall 


describes their discovery in the next 


“CLASSIC OF SCIENCE” 
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USE THIS MAP TO GO METEOR HUNTING 
If you do so on the dark nights of August 11 and 12 you will achieve best results by 


getting out in the country away from city lights. 


First find the constellation Perseus, 


the apparent center of meteor radiation. You can do so by spotting the star, Capella, 


one of the brightest in the northeastern heavens. 


The larger the dots representing 


stars on this map, the brighter the stars. 


From Page 87 
Five first magnitude stars decorate the 


August evening sky. In the west is 
Arcturus, in Bootes, the bear driver. 
Antares, in Scorpius, the scorpion, 


shines with its red light in the south- 
west. Almost overhead is Vega, in Lyra, 
the lyre. Below it, to the southeast, 1s 
Altair, in Aquila, the eagle; and, to the 


Novel Apparatus Enables 
Trade-Marking of Coal 


H OUSEWIVES will be able to choose 


their favorite brand of kitchen 
coal just as they do articles at the delica- 
tessen if the trade-marking precedent 


is followed. 


reported in the Coal Age 
In order to standardize its product and 
protect the consumer, a Virginia coal 
company is giving each lump of coal a 
distinctive marking. 


east, Deneb, at the top of the northerm 
cross, or Cygnus, the swan. The moon, 
as was mentioned before, is new on the 
thirteenth, Last quarter is on the sixth, 
and first quarter on the twentieth. Full 
moon occurs on the twenty-seventh. 
There will be moonlight evenings, 
therefore, during the fortnight begin 
ning about the fifteenth. 


News Letter, 1931 
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With the new trade-marking appa 
ratus, the coal from the mine is passed 
along a trough conveyor and comes im 
contact with metal arms placed perpen 
dicularly across the width of the con 
veyor. At the end of each arm is 4 
curved metal piece or shoe which rides 
over the lump of coal. As long as the 
shoe is in contact with the coal lump the 
valve to an attached pressure gun iS 
open and the lump receives a neat band 
of bright paint. 

News Letter, August 8, 1981 
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ARCHABOLOGY 


Long-Sought Temple of Ishtar 
Found by British Explorer 


Discovery of Ruins Believed Key to Nineveh’s History 
Ends Archaeological Hunt of Hundred Years 


N THE MOUNDS of earth that rep- 

resent the proud old royal city of 
Nineveh, archaeologists have at last un- 
covered remains of the long-sought tem- 
ple of the city’s beloved goddess, Ishtar. 
Dr. R. Campbell Thompson of the Brit- 
ish Museum has reported the discovery. 

For about a hundred years, off and 
on, archaeologists have been digging 
into hillocks of land on the east bank 
of the Tigris and finding there buildings 
and sculptures and writings that attest 
to Assyria’s one-time magnificence at its 
capital, Nineveh. They have located sev- 
eral temples, and the beautiful palace of 
Sennacherib, and the spacious palace of 
the king Ashurbanipal. But the heart of 
Nineveh, the temple to Ishtar, goddess 
of love and war, remained undetected. 

This temple was sought because of its 
key place in Nineveh’s history. It is the 
first building mentioned in Nineveh’s 
ancient career. The city took its name 
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in honor of Ishtar, who was called Nina 
in early times. Records tell of an 
Assyrian king re-building the temple to 
Ishtar as early as 1830 B. C. Again in 
the ninth century King Ashurbanipal re- 
built the temple to his own taste. Dr. 
Thompson had predicted that perhaps 
the oldest records in Nineveh might be 
found lying beneath the ruins of Ishtar’s 
temple—if the temple could only be lo- 
cated. 


Verified Year Later 

First evidence of the missing temple 
was a mass of Assyrian brick six feet 
thick and lying about seven feet below 
the surface. The brick were encountered 
near the ruins of the palace of Ashur- 
banipal. Dr. Thompson, recalling the 
description of Nineveh written by King 
Sennacherib, figured that this brick ruin 
might well be the lost temple. The brick 
were found at the close of the season 
of 1929-1930, and it was not until the 
next season that the expedition had a 
chance to verify its theories regarding 
the new-found ruins. 


Excavation has revealed remains of a 
pavement of inscribed burnt brick, still 
lying in place. This is some of the con- 
struction work done by order of King 
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Ashurbanipal, when he re-built Ishtar's 
temple. An inscribed brick records the 
re-building campaign from 884 to 860 
B. C. A broken sculpture of the same 
king has been pieced together. An in- 
scription on the back tells how the king 
conducted a foreign expedition to ob- 
tain timber for construction purposes, 
and that he had this likeness set up in 
the temple. 

The temple was looted several times, 
once in the siege of 612 B. C., when 
Nineveh fell before the Chaldeans, and 
later when the Parthians combed the 
ruins for building materials. 

Science News Letter, August 8, 19381 


BACTERIOLOGY 


Not All Bacteria Die 
When Deprived of Water 


ye ALL bacteria die when deprived 
of water and placed in arid sur- 
roundings, experiments of Dr. C. N. 
Stark and B. L. Herrington of Cornell 
University have shown. The investiga- 
tion was undertaken in the hope of 
throwing light on the perplexing ques- 
tion of whether life without water is 
possible. Bacteria are among the small- 
est living creatures. 

According to one scientific view, per- 
fectly dry bacteria would live forever. 
The opposite view is that in the com- 
plete absence of water life is impossible. 

“The facts can probably never be 
definitely determined,” the Cornell in- 
vestigators reported to the Society of 
American Bacteriologists. 

“Those who believe that really dry 
bacteria will live forever can always 
maintain that death occurred as a result 
of the method of drying the bacteria, 
rather than from the dryness itself. 
Similarly it can be held by others that 
failure of the bacteria to die was due to 
incomplete drying. The problem is 
further complicated by inability at pres- 
ent to distinguish between free water, 
bound water and water of constitution.” 

By a special method bacteria were 
very rapidly dried to an extremely low 
moisture content. Of the organisms 
tested, two-thirds of the streptococci 
originally present grew readily in culture 
media after 97 days under dry condi- 
tions. Only two or three per cent. of 
the original number of certain kinds of 
organisms were able to survive under 
the dry conditions. 

The material on which the organisms 
grow is an important factor. Exposure 
of dry bacteria to free oxygen gas killed 
many of them. 


Science News Letter iuguset 8, 1931 
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Household Circuits May Give 
Fatal Electric Shocks 


Scientists Have Learned That Less Than 100 Volts 
Causes the Heart Either to Waver or to Stop at Once 


HOCKS by electricity of even such 

low voltage as that found in the or- 
dinary household circuit are extremely 
dangerous and may cause death, Dr. 
Horatio B. Williams of New York, has 
pointed out in a report to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

Heretofore when people have died 
from shock with supposedly low volkt- 
ages of electricity, such as from house- 
hold circuits and appliances, it has been 
explained on the ground that the volt- 
age had suddenly become greater than 
the usual 110 or 120 volts. Dr. Wil- 
liams offers another explanation based 
on physiological rather than physical 
grounds. 

Within recent years medical scient- 
ists have learned that electricity under 
the pressure of a very low potential, 
often much less than 110 volts, affects 
the heart, causing a sort of tremor or 
wavering in its usual contraction, which 
physicians call fibrillation. Instead of all 
the muscle fibers contracting together, 
they each do it separately without co- 
ordination. When the current 
through one ‘part of the heart, this 
fibrillation occurs without interfering 
with the circulation but when the cur- 
rent passes through another part of 
the heart, the circulation stops at once 
and death usually follows in all large 
animals 


passes 


When the human skin is dry it is a 
good non-conductor. But when it is 
wet, large enough currents could pass 
fatal fibrillation of the heart, 
Dr. Williams suggested. The skin is 
rarely absolutely dry. Perspiration 
keeps it somewhat moist and when this 
is copious, or when the skin is wet 
with soap and water, an electric cur- 
rent could easily pass through it. A 
slight cut or bruise of the skin also 
lowers the resistance to electricity. 

Household electric power lines are 
customarily grounded on one side. Con- 
tact between the other side and any 
part of the body becomes dangerous 
when the skin is wet enough to con- 
duct. Water pipes, drain pipes, radia- 
sinks and the conduits in which 


to Cause 


tors, 


the power wires run are all usually well 
grounded, which, together with the 
fibrillation theory, explains the numer- 
ous cases of fatal electric shocks of per- 
sons touching electric appliances while 
in the bathtub, for instance. 

“A person in a bathtub, making 
through his wet skin an excellent con- 
tact with the grounded drain pipe, runs 
a deadly risk if he happens to touch 
the metallic shell of a fixture which is 
in electrical contact with the un- 
grounded side of the circuit,” Dr. Wil- 
liams said. “Fixtures are not supposed 
to be in this condition, but there are 
sO many opportunities for them to be or 
to become so that the danger is ever 
present. 

“It may be dangerous to touch elec- 
tric lamps and appliances with wet 
hands, especially when there are cuts 
and abrasions of the skin and partic- 
ularly when there is a ground contact, 
as when one is in a bathtub.” 

Another danger spot is the chain 
pull switch with which many lamps are 
equipped. In some there is an insulat- 
ing link, but many do not have this, 
Dr. Williams observed. A safe practice 
is to tie a piece of silk ribbon to the 


chain, particularly in the bathroom, 
kitchen and cellar. 
Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 


ASTRONOMY 


Amateurs Make Ready 
For Next Year’s Eclipse 


BSERVATIONS to determine the 
exact path of the total eclipse of 
the sun, on August 31, 1932, by photo- 
graphing the northern and southern 
edges of the moon’s shadow as it sweeps 
across the earth will be made at Spring- 
field, Vermont, by a group of amateur 
astronomers. 

This was announced at the sixth an- 
nual meeting of amateur telescope 
makers by Russell W. Porter, of the 
California Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Porter, whose home is in Springfield, 
some years ago guided a group of 


August 8, 


1931 


factory workers here in making their 
own reflecting telescopes, and since then 
the movement has spread to all parts of 
the country. 

The eclipse next year will be visible a 
few miles east of Springfield. With the 
co-operation of Dr. John A. Anderson, 
of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, Mr, 
Porter has outlined a plan for observa- 
tions that can be made without expen- 
sive equipment. The photographs of 
the edge of the moon’s shadow will be 
made by observers stationed on hills, 
about five or six miles inside the path, 
It is expected that the two sets of photo- 
graphs, if successful, will permit a very 
close determination of the extent of the 
path, and hence of the moon's position 
in space. 

Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Malaria-bearing Mosquitoes 
May Come in by Chimney 


ALARIA-BEARING _ mosquitoes 

emulate Santa Claus in some 
parts of the South. When they find 
doors and windows screened, they come 
down the chimney seeking whom they 
may devour, and bearing unwelcome 
gifts of “fever ‘n’ ague.” But you can 
keep them out by hanging a little basket 
of naphthalene, the stuff mothballs are 
made of, at the top of the chimney. 
They hate it, and will zoom out of its 
range as soon as they smell it, no matter 
how much good biting may lie slumber- 
ing below. 

This is one of the curious facts about 
mosquito behavior which have been 
learned by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Not all mosquitoes will enter houses 
by coming down chimneys, and it is not 
known whether all of them can be 
driven off with naphthalene. One 
species, however, responds in this way, 
Anopheles quadrimaculatus, the four 
spotted malaria mosquito. But she is 
important enough to make this bit of 
entomological knowledge very much 
worth having. 

Presumably one could protect one's 
self from the visits of this unwelcome 
and dangerous night visitor by sprink- 
ing a little naphthalene powder on the 
bed, or by keeping a few mothballs 
under the pillow. But whether one could 
sleep with such odorous bedfellows is 
another question, and whether one$ 
friends might not next day be driven off 
just as effectively as the mosquitoes weft 


is still another. 
Science News Letter, August 8, 1981 
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psy CHOLOGY 


Special School Helps “Bad” 
Children Become “Good” 


“@y AD” children, victims of a peculiar 

B brain disease called encephalitis 
which sometimes turns even the best- 
behaved little boys and gir!s into “bad” 
ones, have learned to be “good’’ again 
after staying at the special school for 
them at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Dr. Earl D. Bond and Dr. 
Kenneth E. Appel of the department of 
nervous and mental diseases of the hos- 
pital have just reported. Attemps to 
treat such children in their own or foster 
homes have been generally unsuccessful. 

Forty-six out of forty-eight of these 
children were able to learn by experi- 
ence and to improve while in the hos- 
pital, these physicians stated in their re- 
cently published book describing the first 
six years’ experience at the school. 

Seven of twenty children discharged 
from the hospital school were able to 
keep up their improvement after return- 
ing to their homes. 

“The children being kept in the 
school show great promise and most of 
them are being kept, not because they 
have not improved, but because they are 
doing so well that it seems worth while 
to make their chances in the community 
still better,"’ the report states. 

Temper tantrums, stealing and lying, 
and running away from home are some 


News LETTER 


of the common forms of bad behavior 
shown by these children after the attack 
of encephalitis. 

This brain disease has sometimes been 
called “sleeping” sickness, because its 
victims are often unusually drowsy and 
fall asleep at odd times during the day, 
and are hard to awaken. It is not the 
same as African or true sleeping sickness 
which is caused by a germ. Very mild 
attacks of encephalitis may not be recog- 
nized, although behavior disturbances 
follow the mild as well as the severe at- 
tacks. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1921 


ZOOLOGY 


First Known Hybrid of 
Elk and Moose Is Killed 


HE FIRST known specimen of a 

cross between a moose and an elk 
was recently killed in the Deerlodge Na- 
tional Forest, in Bear Gulch. 

The animal, known to United States 
forest rangers as ‘the elk with the funny 
horns,” associated with elk and grazed 
like them, but had a body and horns 
that were half moose and half elk. He 
was first seen on the Boulder Creek Dis- 
trict of the Deerlodge Forest when about 
three years old, judging from his ap- 
pearance. When killed, the animal 
weighed 1,100 pounds. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 
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ZOOLOGY 


& Nature Ramblings 


By FRANK THONE 

















Gopher 


OT summer weather doesn't seem 

to discourage the industrious 
gopher, that stumpy-tailed relative of 
the squirrel and the rat that is as thor- 
ough-going a miner as the mole and if 
possible even more of a nuisance to 
have in your lawn or garden. For one 
thing, the mole is a worm-hunter, and 
if he ruins your strawberry bed or as- 
paragus patch that is your hard luck, 
but not a deliberate sin on his part. 
But the gopher is after the vegetables. 
Like most of his rodent kin, he is 
nainly herbivorous, though at times he 
is a troublesome killer of young chick- 
ens. 

In addition to the mischief he causes 
by direct raid, he piles up huge disfig- 
uring dumps of earth. If his opera- 
tions chance to take him into a polo 
field or any other place where horses 
are ridden hard, a two-cent gopher may 
ruin a pony worth several hundreds be- 
fore you could say “scat.” Gopher 
holes broke a leg for many a cow-pony 
in the old days of the open range. 

There are a number of species of 
gophers, but they all look so much alike 
that their differences are of interest 
mainly to the professional zoologist. 
The animal known in the West as the 
striped gopher is often mistaken for a 
ground-squirrel, but is really a close 
cousin to the less conspicuously marked 


Eastern pocket-gopher. An Asiatic 
relative is known as ‘‘souslik.” 
One serious economic effect of 


gopher activities is felt in river areas 
subject to frequent flooding. Here the 
little animals low under or through 
the protective earthen levees, making 
them leaky and weak. In such places 
it is often found worth while to put a 
small bounty on their heads. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 
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* First Glances at New Books 


Astronomy 

HistToRY AND WORK OF THE HAR- 
VARD OBSERVATORY—Solon I. Bailey— 
McGraw-Hill, 301 p., $3.50. The part 
played by Harvard in the history of as- 
tronomy in America is effectively told 
in this volume. The succession of bril- 
liant directors of Harvard College Ob- 
servatory and their associates have made 
many major contributions to astronomy 
and Harvard with its unique collection 
of astronomical photographs will always 
remain one of America’s major as- 
tronomical institutions. It is fortunate 
that its history has thus been made avail- 
able in this book. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 19381 
General Science 

HEAT AND HEALTH Morris 

Meister—Scribner’s, 237 p., $1.08. Sec- 


ond volume of Living In A World of 
Science, for junior high school pupils. 
The book is written in a simple, clear 
style. It covers rather fully such subjects 
as heat and heating methods, sources 
of fuels, ventilation, thermometers, and 
refrigeration, and more briefly sanita- 
tion and public health. 


Science News Letter, August 8, 1931 


Geography 

PocKET GUIDE TO THE WEsT INDIES 
—Algernon Aspinall—Brentano’s, 500 
p., $3.75. A revised edition of a stand- 
ard source of information on the West 
Indies. It will prove valuable to those 
contemplating travel in the West Indies. 
News Letter, 1931 
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Aeronautics 

AIRCRAFT Rapio—Myron F. Eddy— 
Ronald Press, 284 p., $4.50. This hand- 
book of the science of radio practice on 
aircraft has been prepared for students 
with little special mathematical prepara- 
tion. Students and graduates of avia- 
tion schools and other technical institu- 
tions, radio operators, airplane me- 
chanics and all those interested in air- 
craft radio from a strictly practical 
angle will find this work on a new field 
valuable. 
News Letter, August 8, 1931 
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History 

Four THOUSAND YEARS OF WORLD 
History — Histomap, Inc., Chicago, 
chart $1. This is a chart about five feet 
long and 13 inches wide. Each empire or 
nation has its individually colored strip, 
the width indicating relative impor- 
tance at a given period. Important polli- 
tical events, cultural developments, and 


famous personalities are briefly noted 
at their proper time and place in world 
history. Considering the complexity of 
the subject, this is a remarkably clear 
and effective picture of civilization. 

News Letter, 1931 
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Physical Chemistry 
RADIOELEMENTS AND ISOTOPES: 
CHEMICAL FORCES AND OPTICAL PRop- 
ERTIES OF SUBSTANCES — Kasimir 
Fajans—McGraw-Hill, 125 p., $2.50. 
This book is an elaboration of the lec- 
tures delivered to advanced workers and 
students by Prof. Fajans as the George 
Fisher Baker non-resident lecturer at 
Cornell University. The fields dealt with 
are largely those of Prof. Fajan’s own 
researches. One chapter deals with the 
origin of the actinium series and the rest 
with nature of chemical forces. 
Science News Letter, August 8, 19381 


Industrial Chemistry 

ARTIFICAL RESINS—J. Scheiber and 
Kurt Sandig, trans. Ernest Fyleman— 
Pitman, 447 p., $9.00. A technical de- 
scription of the chemistry of the prep- 
aration of resin-like substances. Since 
the development of Bakelite the first 
hardening resin, in 1907, the manufac- 
ture of artificial resins has become an 
important industry. 
News Letter, 1931 
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Hygiene 

Here's HEALTH—Morris M. Brill— 
Lincoln MacVeagh, 120 p., $1.50. Dr. 
Brill’s method of staying well is based 
on the theory that pressure is the cause 
of disease and ill health. Like so many 
theorists, he loses his sense of perspec- 
tive and rides his theory too hard. 
News Letter, 1931 
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Highway-Engineering 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE HIGHWAY RE- 
SEARCH BoarD—Edited by Roy W. 


Crum, Director, Highway Research 
Board—wNational Research Council, 420 
p., $2.00. As the net of highways 


spreads in all portions of the country, it 
is increasingly mecessary that funda- 
mental research on highways be fostered 
and encouraged. The Highway Research 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil has done valuable work of coordina- 
tion and inspiration during the decade 
of its existence. This report of its tenth 
annual meeting includes numerous pa- 
pers on many phases of highway build- 
ing. 

J etter, August 8, 1931 
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Phi -macological History 
FIGHTING DISEASE WITH Dru 
Edited by John C. Krantz and James 
Beal—Williams and Wilkins, 230 p, 
$2. The book, a publication of the Ne 
tional Conference of Pharmaceutical Re 
search, is a symposium by various spe 
cialists in sciences related to drugs and 
is designed to tell the layman the stoy 
of pharmacy. The small book is packed 
full of information on subjects of vey 
general interest, and is written simply 
and interestingly. The omission of a 
index is regrettable, since the 
might easily win a place on the lay r 
er's reference shelf. 
Science News Letter, August 8, 1 













Ethnology 
CARVED AND PAINTED Desi 
FROM New GuIneA—Albert 


Lewis—Field Museum, 52 p. $1. 
Grotesque faces and maze-like desi 
are prominent in the art examples 
lected in this publication. The desi 
are mostly from articles used by nati 
of the Papuan Gulf. A concise exp 
tory statement prefaces the set of 
telling how the art is code | 
something about the materials. i 
Science News Letter, August 8, I 


Archaeology 

ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE DAL 
DESCHUTES REGION—W. Dune 
Strong, W. Egbert Schenck, and Juli 
H. Steward—University of Califo 
Press, 154 p., 28 pl., $2. The Col mb 
River region is recognized as havi 
been an important highway for nat 
American trade and migration. In t 
archaeological study, twenty-two sites 
the middle Columbia River culture 
described, thus adding valuable data 
the published material on the subj 
The discoveries point toward clearer 
derstanding of northwest coast cult 
News Letter, August 8, 1 
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Philology 

SOUTHERN ParutTe, A SHOSHONE 
LANGUAGE; TEXTS OF THE iE 
PAIUTES AND UINTAH UTEs; SO 
ERN Pate Dictionary — Edw 
Sapir—American Academy of Arts 
Sciences, 730 p., $7.50. Linguists 
ethnologists will find much of intett 
in this volume by one of the best kno 
specialists in Indian languages. 
Paiute student at Carlisle, Tony Til 
hash, aided Dr. Sapir in gathering @ 
on the grammar, songs of the tribe 
News Letter, August 8, f 
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